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wealth among these ruling classes. Its policies will not, however, bring 
about equal opportunities or more equitable distribution among all 
classes, for wages and labor reforms must not advance at the expense of 
profits. 

The aristocracy of labor, through the ballot and the evolution of 
industry, will gradually force their way into the majority; collectivism 
will be extended; the present class struggle against the large capitalists 
will evolve into a class struggle against all capitalists, and the rule of 
capitalists in government and industry will be abolished. But even with 
the "more radical and beneficent program" of state socialism, "we shall 
be moving away from social and economic democracy and equal economic 
opportunity — 'except in so far as the new society will provide a more 
fruitful soil for inaugurating the opposite tendency, a tendency for the 
lower classes to improve their position more rapidly than the then upper 
classes (now the middle group)." State socialism may begin its transi- 
tion to socialism by increasing wages at the expense of profits, by equal- 
izing educational opportunity and extending the civil service to larger 
proportions of citizens, and by a corresponding measure of labor reforms. 

Keen analysis and incisive criticism of the programs of Progressive, 

Labor, and Socialist parties in many lands, and especially of the positions 

of President Wilson and ex-President Roosevelt, are outstanding features 

of the volume. 

Paul S. Peirce 
State University op Iowa 



Public Opinion and Popular Government. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell, President of Harvard University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

In this volume of the "American Science Series" President Lowell 
has given a lucid statement of some of the difficulties of popular gov- 
ernment in a nation of one hundred million people. 

The volume contains, among other things, an extended comparison 
of the results, in America and in Switzerland, of the initiative and 
referendum as a device for eliciting and recording public opinion. This 
is, however, incidental to a discussion of the natural conditions which 
limit the usefulness, in actual practice, of every method that has thus 
far been devised for ascertaining and applying public opinion to the 
processes of legislation and government. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that, "in order that there may 
be a real public opinion on any subject, not involving a simple question 
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of harmony or contradiction with settled convictions, the bulk of the 
people must be in a position to determine of their own knowledge, or by 
weighing evidence, a substantial part of the facts required for a rational 
decision." 

Experience proves, however, that the mass of the people do not 
hesitate to vote on questions in regard to which they have no opinions. 
The result is that the decision of an electorate is likely to be based on 
sentiments and motives that are foreign to the question at issue. 

This difficulty is aggravated when, as a result of the growth of 
population in urban centers, there is a steady extension of government 
control to the machinery and organization of social life. This makes it 
increasingly important to distinguish between the administration and 
legislative functions of government. Efficiency in government admin- 
istration demands permanence of service and the existence of a corps 
of specially trained officials. Experts cannot be selected by popular 
vote, and public opinion is not competent to pass on the merits of public 
servants where special training and ability are demanded in the public 
service. 

On the other hand, the need of making the government responsive to 
the public will requires that the official who directs the policies of the 
government should be elected by the people. In order to make public 
opinion effective it is necessary to limit the question submitted to the 
popular vote to those matters in regard to which there can be an effective 
public opinion. 

What will interest the special student in this discussion is the analysis 
and description which the author gives, first, of the nature of public 
opinion, and second, of the r61e of political parties in eliciting, directing, 
and making it effective in the government. 

The author recognizes that public opinion is not "wholly rational." 
It is therefore possible to speak of the "intensity" with which opinions 
are maintained, and to recognize that, in the decision of an issue, 
the force of an aggressive minority counts for more than that of an 
indifferent majority. 

Although no attempt has been made in this volume to construe 
public opinion in the positivistic terms of natural science, that is to say, 
as a form of social energy and force, the author has given, nevertheless, 
a clear analysis of the factors in the governmental process and something 
like a natural history of the thing called "public opinion." 

Robert E. Park. 
University of Chicago 



